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Dehydrated Food— 


War Shipping Needs Create a 
Booming New Industry Full 
of Post-War Promise. 
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Call to Colors— 


Uncle Sam Is Asking for 
Nurses To Meet Army, Navy, 
and Civilian Needs, 
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X-Ray Eyes— 
Forty Million-Volt Portable 
X-Ray Units Now “See 
Through” Metal For War 
Iudustries. 
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Farm Income— 


It Reached Almost $14 Bil- 
lion Last Year, Is Still Going 
Up. 


{PAGE NINE} 


[Recipe for Soup: Take One Gallon 
Water, Add Cupful of Dehydrated 
Vegetables. See Page 3. Acme Photo. ] 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 





National 

To aid them in electioneering, Con- 
gressmen, State legislators and “bona 
fide” candidates for public office will be 
among “preferred users” who may apply 
for highest extra gas tations when the 
new 16-gallons-a-month rationing goes 
on July 22. Workers who have to drive 
between 150 and 470 miles a month 
may apply for B‘books, while preferred 
users (Government cars, ambulances, 
taxis, Congressmen, etc.) may get C 
books ... ® New York’s Second Ave. 
Elevated, being demolished, is expect- 
ed to contribute 25,000 tons of wrought 
iron and steel to the war effort... 
© Federal Judge A. F. St. Sure of San 
Franciseo dismissed*a suit aimed at dis- 
enfranehising ‘American-born Japanese 
... © As Bethlehem-Fairfield Yard, Bal- 
timore, launched three Liberty Ships in 
one day, Maritime Commissioner T. M. 
Woodward said “we are barely holding 
our own in the Battle of the Atlantic.” 
Sinkings ‘have now reached 340 . 
® Divorce suits filed in Reno fran 
January through wn numbered 1,307, 
30.4 per cent above last year, while 
marriages totaled 12,204, 25. 5 per cent 
higher than last year .. .°¢ Donald 
Nelson, WPB head, expects to go to 
London soon for ‘production confer- 
ences. 


c © ° 


People 


While leaving the White House con- 
ference at which President Roosevelt 
lengthened the period of the rubber 
salvage drive, Interior Secretary Harold 
Ickes spotted a big rubber mat at the 
White House front door. He and his 


chauffeur immediately rolled it up and 
carted it away to add to the scrap pile 
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Ickes Snatched a White House Mat 


. £® A second son and ‘third 
child was born to the Duke‘and Duchess 


(see cut) . 


of Kent. He is seventh in line of suc- 
cession to the British throne... ..¢ Dan- 
iel Williard, 81, chairman of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, and grand old man of 
railroading, died in Baltimore. He be- 
gan his railroad career as a track worker 

. . Martin Dies apologized for accusing 
David B. Vaughan, of the Board of Eco- 
nomit Warfare, of “being a sponsor of 
the American League for Peace and De- 
mocracy.” Dies will pay attorney fees 
contracted by Vaughan in a $75,000 
libel suit he filed. Rep. Dies said it 
was another Vaughan. 
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U. S. at War 


Vice Adm. Royal E. Ingersoll, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Atlantic Fleet, 
has been: raised to full admiral ... 
¢ A special Marine’platoon of 29 Navajo 
Indians has ended training at San Diego 
and is ready for assignment . . *® Maj 
Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, a\ veteran) pilot 
from World War I, has been appointed 
commander of the U. S.\Air Forces in 
Europe. He is already at:his ‘post. in 
Britain . . . © When Selective Service 
announced that»physical standards had 
been modified ‘to ~permit induction o! 
Class 1-B men (minor defects), there 
was such a rush of them to enlist that 
quotas were filled at some draft boards 

. © A light Diesel engine, ‘to :oceupy 
“one-third the space of the mést-suc- 
cessful previous Diesel engines of the 
same horsepower” is being produced by 
General Motors to power a fleet of sub- 
chasers. The engine, of four banks of 
four cylinders each, drives a new vari- 
able pitch propellor. 
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Foreign 

“Foreign troops are necessary for the 
detense of India,” Mohandas K. Gandhi 
admitted in Harijan, his weekly news- 
paper, thus reversing a previous stand. 
Anglo-American forces are welcome in 
India, he says, provided they leave as 
soon as the danger is over ... @ The 
Swiss Confederation will celebrate its 
65lst anniversary oneAug. 1. On that 
date in 1291 the cantons of Uri, Schwyz 
and Unterwalden signed a perpetual 
pact for mutual protection of their self- 
government ... @ After Argentina ac- 
cepted Germany’s — for the tor- 
pedoing of the freighter Rio Tercero off 
the East Coast of the U. S., President 
Castillo ordered Argentine ships here- 
after to avoid eastern U. S. ports and 
dock in Mexico instead. Though Ar- 
gentina insisted that “this does not 
signify acceptance of the blockade as 
announced by Germany,” that is exact- 
ly the effect of thesaction . . .¢ Upon 
the death of Premier Refik Saydam, 
Foreign Minister Sukru Saracoglu was 
appointed new Premier of Turkey by 
President Ismet Inonu. 





BOOK REVIEW 





The Problems of Lasting Peac: 
Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson. _.) 
pages. Doubleday, Doran. $2). 1) 
book is a careful study of the causes of 
war and the failures of peace trea 
The authors are not only Redes, 
also experienced statesmen with \ 
experience in foreign affairs. The 
mer President who fed Europe, and | 
former Ambassador who headed de! 
tions to international conferences 
peculiarly qualified to explore the 
chologies and understand the aspirati 
and problems of both the large 
small nations. 

The authors go back to the Ren. 
sance in their study of the forces w! 
build up crises and make for war. 1 
go back to the Third Crusade (A. [) 
1190) to study the various “Leagu: 
Nations” plans for universal peace. H 
ing analyzed the causes of war, 
studied the effect of those causes. t! 
writers come to the real purpose of | 
book—the prescription for a dura) 
peace. They do not undertake to te! 
the peacemakers exactly what to 
but they draw a chart for general gi 
ance. They trace a course to avoid thi 
shoals, the whirlpools and sunken roc! 
that have wrecked most peace effort 
launched in the past. They point out 
for instance, that representative gove 
ment in the enemy states must be « 
cepted; that the conquered countri 
must not be dismembered; that disarm 
ment should be made as near complet: 
as possible, and that the danger of m 
ed populations might require the heroi 
remedy of transfers. 

This careful study in, the interest 
a lasting peace should be MUST rea 
ing for every one of the multitudinow 
Washington officials whose pathw: 
may converge on the major problem «| 
our world—a durable peace. For that 
in the last analysis, is what we are real 
fighting for, today. 





CONTENTS 





Pp 
Between You and Me 15 
Business, Farm 9 
Capital Chat 13 
Editorial 10 
National Front 4 
Pastime, Smiles 14 
Readers Write 10 
Religion 13 
Rhyme and Reason 14 
Science, Medicine 7 
War Fronts 6 
Woman’s World 1] 


PATHFINDER’s editors direct attention 
to the twenty-ninth in a series, “Roll Cal! 
of the States,” a presentation of Oregon 
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“Unitedly, unstintingly, and without 
interruption or delay we have solemnly 
promised to give our men a mounting 
tide of guns, tanks, planes and ships. 
We shall keep that promise... .’ 
—President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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DEHYDRATION— 


Condensing Foods is a Booming War Industry 


‘ it were planned to ship a thousand 

b: illoons across the ocean they would 
first be deflated, and when prepared for 
use on the other side they would be in- 
flated again. 

In just the same way the millions of 
tons of food we are ‘shipping to the 
United Nations are first dehydrated, 
and when they are ready to appear on 
our allies’ table they are “re-hydrated” 
-to coin a word. More simply, the 
water is removed for shipping purposes, 
and put back for consumption. Nature 
seems to have planned things for just 
such an emergency. For the bulk of 
both animal and vegetable matter con- 
sists mostly of water. For instance, in 
a quart of milk there is four-fifths of a 
quart of water. Now when ships are 
scarce and shipping space limited there 
is no sense in shipping tons of water 
cross the dangerous stretch of water 
vhich the Atlantic Ocean now is. We 
re learning to ship more food and less 

iter. 

“When we send dehydrated foods,” 
said Agricultural Secretary Wickard, 
“we can make ong ship take the place of 
four.” In general, by dehydration 10 
pounds of fresh vegetables are reduced 
to one pound; 11 pounds of liquid milk 
become one pound of dried milk; three 
lozen fresh eggs become one pound of 


Acme 


The First Step in Drying Eggs 


dried eggs, or egg powder; four pounds 
of raw lean meat are reduced to one 
pound for shipping. 

Dehydration comes from “hydra,” the 
English form of the Greek word mean- 
ing water. We meet with it in many 
English words, like hydraulic, hydrant, 
hydrosté it, hydrophobia. To dry out 
foodstuffs sounds rather simple, but it is 
not so easy to drive off the water and 
leave the rest undamaged as to taste, 
color, vitamin content, etc. It is easy, 
for instance, to dehydrate wood by sim- 
ply burning it and having the ash left. 
But to dehydr: ite it so as to have char- 
coal—a concentrated fuel—left requires 
more skill and technique. 

Speaking at a recent Chicago confer- 
ence of representatives of the egg-dry- 
ing industry, J. S. Hopkins, of the Brit- 
ish Food Mission, said that early ship- 
ments of shell eggs to England resulted 
in “tremendous waste in both commod- 
ity and shipping space,” due to the high 
temperature and lack of ventilation in 
the ships’ holds. It is no wonder that, 
after the first shipment of egg pewder, 
which can be handled without loss un- 
der ordinary conditions, the British a 
ed for 60,000,000 pounds, though | 
annual capacity at the time was oe 
9,000,000 pounds. The industry prompt- 
ly expanded to meet the demz and. The 
capacity now is about 300,000,000 
pounds a year. And as for shipping 
weight and space—58 pounds of shell 
eggs become 11 pounds of egg powder, 
while the two cubic feet of space re- 
quired for shell eggs is reduced to less 
than half a cubic foot. 


Some foods are naturally in more con- 
centrated form than others, and these 
have always been the most economical 
for shipment. It will be remembered 
that at the launching of the Lend-Lease 
program Secretary Wickard called for 
great quantities of eggs and milk. 
Around these two products, rich in food 
value, the greatest advance in dehydra- 
tion has taken place. Since May, 1941, 
the Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion has bought or contracted for Lend- 
Lease shipment 210,000,000 pounds of 
dried eggs. And the number of egg- 
drying plants has grown from 17 to 87. 
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Three Dozen Eggs Equal Pound of Powder 


Let us glance at a modern egg-drying 
plant. It is not a small affair. The great 
metal pear-shaped drum, or “drier,” in 
which the main operation takes place 
is usually two stories high. Such a plant 
costs from $75,000 to $100,000 to build, 
besides requiring a lot of critical metal 
Hence the Government does not en- 
courage the building of little fly-by- 
night plants but concentrates on the de- 
velopment of those in the hands of skill- 
ed operators, and on their non-stop op- 
eration. The Government does not 
build plants but assists qualified private 
enterprise in getting psiorities for neces- 
sary materials. And it offers to take 
all production at prices posted in ad- 
vance, which have ranged from 98 cents 
a pound to $1.13 a pound. 

Operations start with the selection of 
fresh eggs, which are first cooled to 
near-freezing temperature. Next they 
are candled, then washed, then carried 
to the breaking room. There girls break 
them swiftly over blades, drop them into 
cups holding three each, sniff each cup 
to see that no bad egg has come through, 
and pass the “egg meat” to a churn and 
metal breaker that take off the outer 
skin. The meat then goes into a force 
pump which sprays it into the huge 
drum where it is met by a spray of hot 
air from the opposite side. The egg meat 
falls to the bottom in a fine powder. 
It passes through an opening at the 
bottom into hoppers where it is shaken 
up to prevent lumping, and is then pack- 
ed in paper-lined wooden barrels. In 
England it has been the practice to take 
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PAGE 4 
the powder out of the barrels and put it 
up in packages of suitable size, but that 
operation is gradually being taken over 
by the plants.-- A five-ounce —— 
represents a dozen eggs. It is confidently 


believed that egg powder will become a, 


staple article in the family kitchen after 
the war. Since dehydration not only de- 
creases bulk but retards or kills molds 
and bacteria, such foods have good 
keeping qualities. 

Side by side with egg powder in im- 
portance and development is dried milk, 
and so much alike are the processes for 
drying eggs and milk that plants have 
been switched from one to the other. 
A. plant cannot operate efficiently, it is 
said, on less than 30,000 pounds of skim 
milk a day, and there are now 270 
plants in operation. 

When Lend-Lease began the United 
Nations originally requested 22,000,000 
cases of evaporated milk, but after tak- 
ing 14,000,000 for shipment, turned to 
the powdered form, which is four times 
as. condensed. Through May of this 
year the AMA had purchased for Lend- 
Lease 170,000,000 pounds of dry skim 
milk: It is now also purchasing dried 
whole milk in regular quantities. The 
1942 production goal for dry skim milk 
is 569,000,000 pounds, and present pro- 
duction rate is even higher. 

To prepare dried milk for consump- 
tion it is sprinkled slowly on the surface 
of warm water, while stirring constant- 
ly, 10 pounds of dry skim to 100 pounds 
of water. On a smaller scale, one cup of 
dry skim is added to a quart of water. 

When it comes to the dehydration of 
vegetables, we are again in a field both 
old and new. During the first World 
War some 9,000,000 pounds of dehy- 
drated vegetables were shipped to the 
U. S. Army overseas, of which nearly 
6,500,000 were of potatoes. After 1919 
vegetable drying declined rapidly. Pro- 
duction in 1940 was about 5,000,000 
pounds; in 1941 it was 15,000,000. 
Now processes are being developed rap- 
idly, and the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Engineering of the Department of Agri- 
culture is undertaking to give technical 
aid to all plants operating on a commer- 
cial basis. There are 20 such plants 
today. 

In the field of dehydrated meats, 
there has been a long study, many ex- 
periments and some sie A but re- 
search men say there is nothing definite 
to announce yet. The AMA thinks oth- 
erwise and is ready to buy. It has called 
for offers, especially of dehydrated beef, 
for which, it declares, several satisfac- 
tory methods have been developed. The 
final product occupies about one-half 
the volume and weighs about one- 
fourth as much as lean meat. Work is 
pushed to get meat dehydration from 
the experimental to the commercial ba- 
sis. It is not a meat extract that is being 
produced, but something on which a 


man can chew. 
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NATIONAL FRONT 





President: Inspects Forces 


President Roosevelt spent most of the 
week in drilling, realigning and compos- 
ing differences between various war 
agencies and administrations under him. 

He turned to the rubber scrap drive 
after WPB Chairman Nelson “spanked” 
Secretary of Interior Ickes for getting 
the President to extend it without con- 
sulting him—a course which interfered 
with another big scrap drive previously 
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Gen. McCoy: Tries Nazi Saboteurs 


scheduled (see page 5). The President, 
announcing that the collection had 
reached 334,300 tons, mentioned the 
possibility of having to requisition pri- 
vate tires. At the same time, he ex- 
pressed sympathy for the motorists in 


. the West who object to rationing. The 


rubber question also boiled in Congress 
over moves and methods for making the 
synthetic kind, a fight in which Chair- 
man Nelson took an active part by ob- 
jecting to legislation for setting up a 
special agency to deal with the subject. 

Mr. Nelson not enly announced the 
“realignment” of his own Board, which 
frees him from administration burdens 
and permits him more freedom for deter- 
mining policies, but he further revealed 
that, under authority delegated by the 
President, he would remain “economic 
commander .in chief.” This meant that 
he had won out over Army and Navy 
chiefs in a contest over controlling raw 
materials and the war output. 

The President made a very guarded 
statement on another burning issue— 
wage raises. Asked whether the $1-a- 
day wage hike recommended by the 


Labor Board panel for “Little St. 
would conflict with his anti-inflati 
program, the President said it would 
inflationary, would obviously incre: 
the cost of living, and that he \ 
against any further rise in living co 

Among other developments. in 
President's week were the followi 

q A White House wedding was an 
nounced for July 30. Harry Hopkii, 
who lives there, will take for his thir 
bride Mrs. Louise Macy, former N«\ 
York fashion editor. 

q Admiral D. Leahy, still nomin: 
Ambassador to Vichy, announced ai 
a White House call that the Presid: 
had a new job for him. 

q The latest distinguished W! 
House visitor from Latin-America ws 
Dr. Alfonzo Lopez, President-Elect 
Colombia, whom the President called 
“an old friend.” 


RS 


German Saboteurs and Spies 


As the Army Commission of seven 
generals proceeded with the espion: 
trial of the eight men who came by s: 
marine from Germany armed with pla: 
explosives and money for the purpose 
making havoe in American factories 
and service plants, the Justice Depart- 
ment launched a drive to put an end to 
the German-American Bund. 

The FBI soon had 100 bundists, i 
cluding 15 women, in custody, all co 
sidered potential saboteurs, and _ thi 
were variously charged with evadiiy 
the Selective Service Act, conspiracy + 
counsel bundists to resist U. S. militar 
service, and fraud in filling out regi 
tration forms. William Kunze, who su 
ceeded the jailed Fritz Kuhn as lead: 
of the Bund, was held under a charge 0! 
espionage. Arrests were made over sev- 
eral states. The Bund was supposed to 
be disbanded since outbreak of the w2i 
with Germany, but its pro-German 
activities and sympathies were ke) 
alive by numerous “singing societies.” 

The spy trial in the Department 0! 
Justice Building at Washington was 
conducted with great secrecy by Gen. 
Frank McCoy, President of the Com 
mission, in spite of protests from news 
men, and even from Elmer Davis, hea: 
of the Office of War Information. 
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Congress: Fighting Mad 

As the dogged fight continued ov: 
selling Government-held grain at les 
than “parity,” the House was jockey: 
into the position of resisting the Sen- 
ate, the President and the war effort 
An agreement was made on funds to 
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run the Agriculture Department for 30 
days on the 1942 basis, but the $680,- 
000,000 appropriation bill remained 
stalled as the House refused to sanction 
the sale of corn or wheat below “parity’ 

or to grant the Senate’s figure of $293,- 

589,000 for farm rehabilitation agencies. 

The President intervened by replying 
to the — of seven farm, labor and 
religious leaders that he take the case to 
the country. In his letter he made a plea 
for “food for victory and a peace that 
will endure,” and he blamed the House 
opposition on “certain selfish and pow- 
er-hungry groups.” Representative Can- 
non of Missouri charged that both the 
President’s letter and the one to which 
it replied were prepared by “bureau- 
crats’ in the Agriculture Department. 
In the meantime the Senate complicated 
matters by unexpectedly voting “full 
parity loans” to cooperating farm pro- 
ducers of six basic commodities—corn, 
wheat, cotton, rice, tobacco and peanuts 
“to enable the farmer to exist in a 
world of rising prices for the things he 
buys,” according to Senator Russell of 
Georgia, author of the measure. One 
result was a quick rise of prices on the 
stock exchange, which took the measure 
to be an inflationary move. 

The one other appropriation not fin- 
ished at the end of the fiscal year, that 
for Leon Henderson’s OPA, remained in 
the hands of a Senate Appropriations 
subcommittee. But it did not remain 
unnoticed. Senator Thomas of Idaho 
called Henderson’s request for $161,- 
000,000 to provide for 60,000 employ- 
ees “asinine,” declaring the old NRA at 
the height of its power never had more 
than 5,000. The National Grange also 
hit at the appropriation, which the 
House had already cut to $75,000,000. 


my 
War Work: Salvage 


Citizens unable to bear guns for their 
country’s defense afe going to get more 
_ more into the scrap with the Axis 
by getting in more scrap for Uncle Sam. 
The American home, shop, office and 
barn constitute a mine to be~worked 
with greater intensity. 

A National Salvage Program was an- 
nounced by the Bureau of Industrial 
Conservation (starting on the heels of 
the drive for scrap rubber) to maintain 
continuous collections for the purpose 
of getting all scrap materials needed. 
(he 12,000 state and local salvage com- 
mittees will be aided by private indus- 
ry and by a system of national adver- 
The Farm Implement Industry 

will aid in the collection of scrap from 
farms, a “National Scrap Harvest,” 

which will start in the South and work 
North with the advancing season. 

While the purpose w ill be to collect 
scrap in general, an intensified drive 
vill be made for metals, especially iron 
ind steel. Next in importance will be 


tising. 


the collection of waste fats from home 
kitchens, through meat dealers, for use 
in —— glycerin, needed for manu- 
facture of explosives. Collection of tin 
cans will also be pushed in those sec- 
tions which have detinning plants. 
Many organizations of volunteer work- 
ers will aid in these nation-wide scrap 
drives. The Boy Scouts, for instance, 
announced a national “Treasure Hunt” 


Acme 


Flight Strip 


¥ HE wing in the picture is that of 
a plane approaching the first of 
some eighty flight strips, or auxiliary 
airfields built around highways. This 
strip, “somewhere on the Middle At- 


lantic Seaboard,” is 8,000 feet long, 
500 feet wide, and has a 150-foot 
runway 7,000 feet long. The runway 
is of eight-inch-thick concrete, cap- 
able of handlin the largest bombers. 
The strips will serve as dispersal 
points for planes. 


for scrap with which to “build a bridge 
between the homes of this country and 
the yards where materials are sorted, 
graded, processed, packed and _ ship- 
ped.” 

In the meantime, Industry Operations 
of the WPB has called on the 16,000 
motion picture exhibitors and legitimate 
theaters in the country to scrap all un- 
used pieces of copper, and to accumu- 
late “all carbon butts, as well as every 
ounce of the drippings from the car- 
bon,” and to send the same to the local 
theater supply companies. 
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Politics: Skirmishes 


Political experts figure that when the 
smoke clears from the salvo of votes on 
Nov. 8 there will be a change of about 
50 faces in Congress. Many of the 
changes will result from Democrats 
ousting Democrats and Republicans re- 
placing members of their own party. 

So far, one Senator (Bulow of South 
Dakota) and a number of Representa- 
tives have been defeated, some on the 
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ground of isolationism. Among non-in- 
terventionists who declined to run again 
were Jeannette Rankin of Montana, who 
refused to vote for war; Representative 
Tinkham of Massachusetts, and Repre- 
sentative Rich of Pennsylvania. Among 
well known members already defeated 
are Faddis (Dem.) of Pennsylvania; Oli- 
ver (Rep.) of Maine, and Patrick (Dem.) 
of Alabama, all beaten in primaries. 

Six Representatives are running for 
the Senate. One Senator, Reed of Kan- 
sas, is running for Governor, while for- 
mer Senator Neeley of West Vir ginia, 
now Governor, is running to get back in 
the Senate. Another man to leave Wash- 
ington to run for Governor of his state is 
John Dempsey, Undersecretary of the 
Interior Department, from New Mexico. 
The octogenarian Senator Norris of Ne- 
braska, who planned to quit at the end 
of his term, admits that he may be 
drafted. 

The ax lies at the block for certain 
Representatives. One is Hamilton Fish, 
of New York, who has been denounced 
by national leaders of his own party for 
his former isolationism, and is opposed 
by three Republicans in the primary. 
The International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters in convention called for the defeat, 
“as enemies of labor,” of Representatives 
Hoffman of Michigan, Vinson of Georg- 
ia and Smith of Virginia, Martin Dies 
of Texas won out in the primaries, but 
came back charging that “Federal bu- 
reaucrats in Washington” had tried to 
get his scalp. 


eel 
Those Big Auto Plants 


The automotive industry, centered at 
Detroit, which last year was turning out 
radiators, axles, transmissions, bodies, 
engines and other parts of cars and 
trucks, are now turning out tanks, guns, 
planes and other war material at the 
annual rate of more than four billion 
dollars a year. The conversion from 
peace to war work started about the 
first of January. It is not yet finished, 
but more than 540,000 men are putting 
in more than 104,000,000 man hours a 
month, in war and non-war work, and 
production is far ahead of schedule. 

Not only have those vast auto factor- 
ies (of eight big auto makers, nine truck 
companies and 140 parts companies) 
been converted to war manufacture, 
they have also expanded. The only non- 
military output now consists of a few 
buses and a dwindling number of re- 
placement parts for private cars. The 
speed of conversion is shown by the in- 
crease of man hours of work work from 
39,000,000 in February to 75,000,000 
in April. The companies numbered re- 
present 72 per cent of the industry. 
Though their main job in the first half 
of this year was conversion, they man- 
aged in that time to ship more than 
$1,500,000,000 worth of arms. 
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In the Aleutians 


The “miserable weather” of the Aleu- 
tian Islands, where the Japs occupy 
Attu, Kiska and Agattu, offers only in- 
frequent breaks for airplanes. But the 
fogs are duck soup to submarines. On 
July 4 American submarines sneaked 
up on the islands, sank two enemy des- 
troyers at Kiska and left one “burning 
fiercely,” and sank a fourth at Kiska. 
Last week the Navy reported that on 
July 5 an American sub torpedoed a 
fifth Jap destroyer. near Kiska. This 
brings the score of enemy ships sunk 
or damaged in the Aleutians to 15, 


Russia: Solar Plexus Punch 


When the Germans entered the 
Ukraine last year they hit Russia in her 
tapacious bread basket. Now Marshal 
Fedor von Bock, smashing with a great 
army of tanks and men eastward from 
Kursk to the Don River at Voronezh, 
was whaling away at Russia with solar 
plexus ras, Fate The German advance 
of some 150 miles on a broad front here 
aims to do two things: 1) separate Mar- 
shal Timoshenko’s southern armies from 
the central front army stationed before 
Moscow; 2) cut the short oil and arms 
supply route between Moscow and 
Rostov. 

When the Germans first made their 
break-through from Kursk, they sent a 
thin finger of steel probing toward the 
Don. It was a good place to attack: 
where the zone of command of two 
Soviet armies overlapped. Marshal 
Timoshenko strove to snip this finger 
that prodded painfully at the pon 
of the Red transport system. But Hitler 
is pyramiding his bets on winning in 
Russia this year. It was estimated that 
he has armies of 1,000,000 men moving 
eastward through the Ukraine. It is an 
army powered with 2,000 tanks—and 
1,000 were reported thrown into the 
push from Kursk. Russians mowed 
down tlie Nazi soldiers (and got mowed 
down themselves); they smashed tanks 
with everything at their disposal. But 
still they came. 

At some points the Germans crossed 
the Don near Voronezh. Moscow claim- 
ed that most of the bridgeheads had 
been smashed. But now the base of 
the finger began to widen. It spread 
out to take Stary Oskol, about 100 miles 
southeast of Kursk. Then, using the 
famous wedge tactics, von Bock pushed 
a second finger toward the Don’ With 
its base at Kharkov, it pointed toward 
Rossosh, 110 miles south of Voronezh. 

On the Moscow front too the German 


were advancing. They were on the 
move from Rzhev toward Kalinin. 

Going to work to protect their north- 
ern British-American supply line, the 
Russians sent subs after German raiders. 
They announced that a Red sub in the 
Barents Sea had put two torpedoes into 
the mighty German battléship Tirpitz. 
In this area the Germans had claimed to 
have sunk 32 of a convoy of 38 ships 
carrying air to Russia, plus a U. S. 
heavy cruiser. There was no Allied 
confirmation of this claim, although a 
battle was admitted. 

Russia’s calls for a second front are 
still being met only in the air. The Brit- 
ish bombed Wilhelmshaven heavily. As 
Maj. Gen. Carl Spaatz was named com- 
mander of the air forces in Europe, it 
was revealed that U. S. airmen took 
part in a raid on the European coast. 


ane. 


Egypt: Breathing Spell 

Seventy miles from Alexandria, at the 
little village of El Alamein, Britain’s 
Middle East commander, Gen. Sir 


Claude Auchinleck, chose to stand and 
fight Germany’s “desert fox,” Marshal 





Acme 


American Tank Crews Fought in Egypt 


Erwin Romniel. “The Auk” won—a 
breathing spell. Whether he wins more 
can be told only in the next chapter. 
For as long as the wily Rommel has 
an army and supplies, Egypt is not safe. 

Auchinleck won his breathing spell 
by stopping a head-on German assault 
on E] Alamein, then by sending mechan- 
ized columns licking out to curl around 
Rommel’s south flank, causing him to 
withdraw. The British learned from 
Rommel that it is unsafe to fight tanks 
with tanks, because then anti-tank guns 
play havoc. Instead, tanks are used 
against men and lightly armored vehi- 
cles. During the breathing spell, Auch- 
inleck and Rommel ae down to 
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artillery duels, while each raced to build 
up reserves against the new day of but. 
tle. Some experts surmised that the 
Germans were as surprised by their suc- 
cess in Libya and Egypt as were the 
Allies. In the battle for supplies, Rom- 
mel is closer to his sources than Auchin- 
leck; hence he will be dangerous unt] 
his force is completely wiped out. 

Americans in Action. It was revealed 
that Americans took part in the Battle of 
Libya. Sent there only as technicia: 
Americans burned for action and too} 
their “Gen, Grant” tanks into the fight. 
The unit knocked out several German 
tanks, lost none of their own. Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, a Major, was re- 
vealed to have been in the tank foray. 
(He is now back to campaign for re- 
election.) Said he: “This country is 
proceeding along sound lines in its train- 
ing activities. The proof... is that we 
inflicted damage on the enemy and «! 
came out of the battle.” 


China: Sixth Year 


China began her sixth year of wu 
with Japan on July 7, At Chungking 
the National Military Council announ 
ed that in five years of war China had 
killed off 1,000,000 Jap soldiers and 
wounded another 1,500,000. Genera! 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek told his fighting 
people: “By the end of this winte: 
Japan’s strength will be only one-tent! 
that of the Allies. Japan is. plunging 
deeper and deeper into a morass. She is 
now beyond recovery. In the near fu- 
ture the collapse of the enemy will be 
apparent.” He had distributed to Chiv- 
ese troops an Order of the Day signed 
by War Secretary Stimson and Navy 
Secretary Knox, in which the United 
States pledged to help “expel the ac 
gressor from every foot of Chinese soil. 

But in the United States, Gen. Hsiung 
Shih-fei, chief of the Chinese militar, 
mission, warned that Japan is throwing 
everything against China for a knockout 
blow, and that if China falls a “100-yea: 
war is not out of the question.” 

China still lacks the material an 
planes she needs. But American bomb 
ers and the 23rd Pursuit Squadron 0! 
the small U. S. Air Forces in China in 
six blazing days from July 1 on destroy 
ed 25 Jap planes on the ground, blasted 
cantonments and docks at Hangkow 
sunk a gunboat at Wuchang across th: 
Yangtze. 

The Japs, having completed their o« 
cupation of the Hangchow-Nanchang 
railway, are now working on China’s las‘ 
strip of north-south railway, the lin 
from Canton to Hangkow. The Japs 
have the terminals, but the Chinese 
hold the road. If the Japs get this road 
they can build a 300-mile connecting 
link with Indo-China roads. They will 
then have an all-rail transport system 
from Manchuria to Singapore. 
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SCIENCE & MEDICINE 








X-Rays for Industry 

A year ago only one million-volt port- 
able X-ray machine was in use in the 
United States, although there were sev- 
eral fixed machines of million-volt pow- 
er. Today more than 40 of the million- 
volt units are at work in war plants, 
looking through _ turbines, airplane 
crankeases, etc., to spot defects. The 


Science Facts 


ATER reflects about one-third 
\ of the sunlight falling upon it, 
which explains why bathers tan 
easily. White beach sand reflects 
a considerable part of sunlight, while 
ordinary land surface reflects about 
one-tenth ... @ University of Cali- 
fornia scientists found that pigs fed 
on a diet deficient in pantothenic 
acid, a B vitamin, developed a 
@ Per- 


“goosestep gait.” Hmm! .. . 
haps the fattest woman who ever 
lived, Dr. David P. Willoughby re- 
ports in Human Biology, was Mrs. 


Ruth G. Pontico, who died recently. 
She stood five feet five and one-half 
inches and weighed 800 pounds... 
e A nautical mile of 6,080 feet is 
exactly equal to an angle measured 
by one minute of an arc or one- 
sixtieth of a degree of the great circle 
of the earth. 





X-rays, as penetrating as Superman, can 
scan through eight inches of steel or 
other metals. 

Speaking before the American Soci- 
ety for Testing Materials, Dr. Ernest E. 
Charlton, of General Electric Research 
Laboratory, said the million-volt ma- 
chines, completely enclosed in a metal 
tank three feet by four feet, weigh 1,500 
pounds. In any plant equipped to han- 
dle objects of that weight, the X-ray 
units can be rapidly moved into any 
position required to make the pictures. 
Three factors have permitted use of the 
lightweight units: the multi-section X- 
ray tube; the new “resonance” trans- 
former; and use of gas instead of oil for 
insulation. 

© The penetrating power of X-rays 
depends upon the speed with which 
electrons can be hurled against the tar- 
get. High-speed electrons are kicked 
along by 7 voltages. Instead of ap- 
plying a million volts in one jolt, in the 
portable machines the X-ray tube is 
built in 12 sections; in each section the 
whizzing electron is boosted along with 
an 85,000-volt jolt of electricity. A new | 
process for sealing glass and metal to- | 
gether make the tube possible. 

® The resonance transformer, devel- | 
oped by W. F. Westendorp, of G. E., 
eliminates the need for the iron core 
that must be placed in the center of the 





coils of the ordinary transformer. The | 


new transformer permits the X-ray tube 
to be placed in a convenient position. 

© Ordinary transformers use oil for 
insulation. To insulate a million-volt 
unit, some five tons of oil would be re- 
quired, making an unwieldy outfit. In 
the portable X-ray, the tank containing 
the equipment is filled with a gas, 
Freon-12; only 40 pounds needed. 

Dr. Charlton said that some million- 
volt units have been in daily use for 
nearly a year without signs of electrical 
instability or mechanical wear. Exter- 


nal conditions, he said, rather than elec- | 


trical stresses or vacuum conditions, 
would determine the life of the tubes. 


— LT 


Capsules 

q Tests made by New York City’s 
Public Health Research Institute on 
school children indicate that sulfadia- 
zine, administered in early stages of 
infection, checks and perhaps prevents 
the common cold. In the first 12 hours 
of treatment there is little improvement, 
but within 24 to 36 hours improvement 
in many cases was rapid. 





q Thirty-five years ago Dr. Lorande | 


Woodruff of Yale began cultivating the 
paramecium, a_ single-celled animal 
which is one of the oldest forms of life. 
Now he has reached the 21,000th gen- 
eration of the same strain. Dr. Wood- 
ruff has found that unless the environ- 
ment is changed frequently, the strain 


tends to die out after 50 generations. | 


shyness, 


ings oft 
curity, fear, anxiety, and the more ordinary sexual difficulties. 


Then he proposes numerous 
ideas and techniques to be used 
as “mental medicine.’’ Though 
simple in the extreme, these 
are based on profound truths 
discovered by modern psycho- 
logy. Presented in the lan- 
guage of everyday life, they 
can be easily followed by the 
untrained reader. The aver- 
age individual will find this 
book stimulating and ex- 
tremely helpful. 
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KEEP THAT 


AILING FOOT DRY 
WHILE YOU BATHE 


Preserves adhesive & surgical dressings. 
Recommended by foot and skin doctors. 


Indispensible in the treatment of ATHLETE’S 
FOOT. Protects bare feet from infectious ex- 
posure. Safety grip sole prevents slipping. 


Order by shoe size. $1.00 each 


DORSAY PRODUCTS, Dept. P 
1819 Broadway, New York, WN. Y. 


Learn Profitable Protession 


in QO days at Home 


Earnings of Men and Women in the f nating 
profession of SwedishMassage run es high as $4 
te $70 per week but many prefer to open their own 
offices. Large incomes from Doctors, hospitals, 

sanitariums and private patients come te 
those who ‘aquaile 










y through our training. 
e Army and Navy need hundreds 
trained in massage Write for Anatomy 
Charts and bookiet—They're FREE. 


= ~. THE College of Swedish Massage 
“* 30 E. Adams St.. Dept.869, Chicago 


DON’T 
Blame Us— 
Blame Hitler 


If your PATHFINDER now comes a little later 
than usual, or if it reaches you irregularly— 
it is due to congestion in the mails and trans- 
portation uncertainties caused by the war. 
PATHFINDER will continue to be mailed in 
Washington in what would normally be 
ample time to reach subscribers every- 
where in the United States on or before 
the regular publication date. If your PATH- 
FINDER is late, it’s Hitler’s fault ... not 
Uncle Sam’s or ours. 





ARE YOU SHY? 








DO YOU YIELD TO FEAR? 
HAVE YOU AN INFERIORITY COMPLEX? 
Then This Book Will Help You! 
It will give you a definite workable plan 


for conquering shyness, insecurity, inferi- 
ority complex and for achieving 


mental confidence. Postpaid... $1 00 


HELP YOURSELF TO HAPPINESS 


by DAVID SEABURY 


Offers careful analyses of the common 
mental complaints and also gives definite, 
practical methods by which they can be 
overcome through 
author first discusses such simple nega- 
tive states as the inferiority complex, feel- 
hypersensitivity, 


self-treatment. The 


uncertainty, hesitation, inse- 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 DOUGLAS ST... N. E. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Please send me HELP YOURSELF To HaPrt- * 
NESS. . 
(] enclose $1.00 Send Postpaid y\ 
0 Send C. O. D. I will pay postman $1.00 plus ag 
few cents postal charges. , 
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OREGON— 


Sets Ship Records; Aluminum, Wood Producer 


By CHARLES L. McNARY 


United States Senator from Oregon 


Oregon’s wealth lies in her natural re- 
sources~timber from her forests cov- 
ering approximately two- thirds of the 
state's area, salmon and tuna from the 
Columbia River and the Pacific Ocean, 
rich deposits of strategic ores, and fruit, 
berries, vegetables and grain from fer- 
tile alloviel soil. 

Pioneers settled the state in the early 
forties. They came 
in covered wagons 
from the East and 
from the South and 
they learned to 
fight hostile tribes, 
hunger and the 
wilderness. 

Today, Oregon- 
ians are fighting a 
more deadly and 
menacing enemy. 
When the call came 
for ships, more ships and faster and 
faster production, an Oregon ship- 
builder broke the all time record for 
completion of ships by revolutionary 
ch: inges in construction opers ations. The 
first 43 ships allocated to this yi 
company have just been finished, 
months ahead of the contract period. 

The Bonneville Power Project in the 
Columbia River, constructed at the 
head of tidal influence, is delivering 





Senator McNary 


“Star of Oregon 





Oregon 





over 300,000 kw. of energy, and within 
a few months will be producing more 
than 500,000. 

Three great ingot aluminum plants 
are supplied by this energy, making 
the Portland-Vancouver area the center 
for the heaviest aluminum production 
in any like area of the country. Other 
metallurgical developments are taking 
place along the lines of stainless steel 
and hindsed products. 

Several chemical installations have 
also been made possible by the presence 
of this cheap power. 

We are fighting the war with ships, 
with food from our waters and our 
farms, with power from the great Bon- 
neville Power Project, with lumber from 
our forests and minerals from our hills. 

Above all, we are fighting the war 
with our heroic manpower and with an 
invincible determination to victory. 


a 


Did You Know That— 


% Oregon was host to the first wom- 
an colonist to cross the continent, Nar- 
cissa Whitman, who with her husband 
went there in 1836 to establish a mis- 
sion. Apparently missionaries were tabu 
on the guest list of the Oregon Indians, 
however, for the »y promptly massacred 
Narcissa and her husband. 


¥% In 1841 the Star of Oregon, first 
Amercan vessel to be built of Oregon 





Maritime Commission Photo 


»” Liberty Ship, Is First of Many from Oregon Yards 


Roll Call of the States 
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timber, was launched from Oak Islay) 
in the Willamette, and sailed for 
Francisco. The first Liberty ship t 
constructed on the West Coast (see 
ture on this page) was named afte: 
vessel. 





— In a Nutshell — 


Oregon, nicknamed The Beaver Si 
ranks 9th in the nation by size and 
by population. Of its total area of 96. 
square miles, oa the plateau section 
of the Cascade Range is greater than 
the New England states combined. | 
land is the largest city, containing 305, 
residents, nearly, a third of the st: 
1,089,684 population. Six other cities h 
a census greater t! 
10,000; among th: 
Salem, the capital 
with 30,908. Ther 
are 36 counties, w 
an aggregate ass: 
ed property value 
ceeding $900 milli 

The Union is t): 
motto of the Beaver 
State. Official flov 
is the Oregon Gra 
Western Meadowlark is 





while the 
state bird, and Oregon, My Oregon, | 
state song. 

Oregon is exceptionally rich in nat 


resources. Here are found all the ba 
minerais; the gold output alone exce: 
$2 million a year. The annual lumber 
averages over 3 billion board feet. 1 
state leads in the production of hops, 
has excellent crops of wheat, oats, hay a 
potatoes. There is a large fruit, be rry : 
canning region, a section producing lo 
fibre flax, an area growing walnuts 
filberts. Oregon’s annual wool clip 
abundant. Her salmon fisheries at t 
mouth of the Columbia are among t 
world’s greatest. 

Charles A. Sprague is Governor of O: 
gon, assisted by a bicameral legislature 
30 senators and, 60 representatives. D« 
H. Walker is President of the Senate, Ro 
ert S. Farrell, Jr., Speaker of the Hou 
The state is represented in Congress b 
Senators Charles L. McNary and Rufus ‘ 
Holman, and Representatives James \\ 
Mott, Walter M. Pierce, and Homer | 
Angell. 


Tr 


Oregon Firsts— 


% At the Lewis-Clark Exposition 
Portland in 1905 the first grant of poli: 
power was made to a woman, Mrs. Lol 
Baldwin, a Traveler’s Aid Secretary. 


% What is believed to be the fir 
issue of paper money by the America 
Indians was issued by the Arapahoes i 
Oregon along in 1840-50. 


% The Oregon Spectator, issu 
Feb. 5, 1846, is credited with being th: 
first newspaper published on the Pacif 
Coast. 


¥% First to enter the Oregon region 
was Captain Robert Gray, in May, « 
1792. He sailed up the river which w: 
later named after his ship, the Colum 
bia, bearing sea letters granted b 
George W ashington; thereby giving th: 
U. S. sound claim to the Oregon terri- 
tory by right of discovery. 


- Oregon 
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Cotton Textile Industry 


It is an ill wind that profits nobody, 
cording to some ancient sage. With 
the . disappearance of silk from our mar- 
kets, and with the shut-off of imports 
t linen and other fabrics, the cotton 
te textile industry here surpassed all previ- 
ous records in 1941 by producing more 
than 10,500,000,000 linear yards of cot- 
ton fabrics. This is 25 per cent more 
than in 1929. 

So stated the War Production Board, 
after a survey. And it added the pro- 
pheey that the 1942 production would 
be even ga probably 12 billion lin- 

ar yards, ecause of the steadily in- 
creasing military and civilian require- 
ments. The armed forces will need more 
because there are more of them; civil- 
ians will require more to make up for 
the silk, nylon and wool which are di- 
verted to the armed services. 

While the military required 20 
cent of the total cotton yardage in 1941 
it is expected to take 50 per cent in 
1942, and since military fabrics are reg- 
ularly of heavy construction, this will 
mean a high percentage of conversion 
in the preliminary stages of carding, 
os and spinning, The Army and 

Navy want such types of fabrics as cot- 
ton duck, sheeting yarn fabrics, tire fa- 
brics, carded and combed poplins, cord- 
uroys, combed twills, and sheeting. 

The demand now is overtaking the 
increased supply. Stocks on hand at 
the beginning of 1941 represented 4% 
weeks’ output; at the beginning of 1942 
they had been reduced to just half that. 
In many lines the mills had only one 
week’s supply. The mills are increasing 
production only by running longer 
hours, night and day, and they are 
wearing out faster than repaired. 


FARM 





Money Comes to Farmers 


Final figures on farm income for 1941, 
as totaled by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, put the awe at 13,957,- 
000,000, the highest level since 1920. 
This total represents $11,244,000,000 
from farm marketings; $1,421,000,000 
worth of products retained for home 
consumption; $586,000,000 in Govern- 
ment payments, and $706,000,000 in 
the rental value of farm dwellings. The 
comparative figure for 1940, in gross in- 
come, was $11,043,000,000. 

But the money is coming still faster 
this year. Cash farm income from Janu- 
ary to May, 1942, totaled $5,098,000,- 
000, as compared with $3,542,000,000 


in 1941. Both figures include Federal 
payments. Income from crops was up 
39 per cent this year, while from live- 


stock products the increase was 48 per 


cent. Nearly all commodities have been 
higher in 1942, but greatest increases in 
income have been from soybeans, pota- 
toes, rice, hogs, cattle and eggs, and 
milk sold at wholesale. But production 
costs are unusually heavy this year, due 


Random Statistics 


A N AIRPLANE motor alone has 
some 10,000 parts, as compared 
with some 7,000 in an entire auto- 
mobile . . . @ We are building for 
war at a tremendous rate. Esti- 
mates show that the total construc- 
tion, both public and private build- 
ings, during the first six months of 
1942 surpassed all previous annual 
volumes, save that of 1941. Con- 


struction in the first half of 1942 
$4,905,294,000. Of 


amounted to 
this, more than four and one-quarter 
billion was work sponsored by the 
Federal government ... @ Unless 
the accident toll is reduced by priv- 
ate and industrial efforts, during July 
and August approximately 17,500 
Americans will be killed in acci- 
dents, and 1,650,000 will be injured, 
Institute of Life Insurance experi- 
ence figures show. Not only drown- 
ing and other outdoor accidents, but 
industrial accidents reach a peak in 
these two months. 


princip: ally to higher wages. The farm- 
ers’ payroll for 1942 will total more than 
a billion dollars. 











| 


|HERE’S THE 


The flow of money to the farms | 


caused President Roosevelt to write to | 


Secretary of Agriculture Wickard sug- 


other obligations, “to avoid the hard- 
ships . . . experienced following the 
First World War.” 
passed on by the Secretary to the mil- 
lion or more borrowers from the Farm 
Credit Administration. 


Gov. A. G. Black, of the FCA, said 


farmers made “substantial progress” last | 


year in reducing their debts, paying on 


the principal of their loans some $205,- | 
000,000. Nearly $80,000,000 of this | 
represented loans rosy in full prior to | 


maturity, he stated. 
eee 


Farm Briefs 


§ Calling for more honey and bees- 
wax, the WPB increased the authorized 
output of beekeepers’ supplies from 100 
per cent to 130 per cent of the 1940 out- 
put, but urged use of wooden hives. 


§ Agricultural Secretary Claude R. 
Wickard told the Inter-American Agri- 


cultural Conference at Mexico City that | 
the exigencies-of war will soon deprive | 


U. S. citizens of * ‘anything beyond the 
essentials of living.” 


The suggestion was | 





Gare Sell CHRISTMAS canbe 


Easy to take orders for theve os oO FOR 
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ite $1 ~ 
ite .of Christmas 
Quick Fé ate nee uptt itis HERS: Boot, Sse 
Boston, 





Zeratchinn 
' Mosquito- Other Insect Bites 


Relieve the itching caused by insect 


et otis te’s foot and other skin 
troubles. Use cooling, medicated 
D.D.D. Prescription. Greaseless, stain- 


less. Quiets itching fast. 35¢ trial 
bottle proves it—or money back. Ask 
» yourdruggist forD.D.D.Prescription. 





‘ALWAYS. DRY! 
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Markle J Arms & Mfg. Canaiiey 
644 Delta Av.Gladstone,Mich, U.S.A. 
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RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $i 
NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX 
RELINER, a plastic, builds up 
(refits) loose upper é& lower den- 
tures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. 
Easily applied. No heating required. 
Brush it on and wear your plates 
while it sets. It adheres tothe 
plates onl¥and makes a comfort- 
able, smooth and durable surface 
that can be washed and scrubbed. Each application lasts 
for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber 
or gum. Neutral pink color. Sold on a MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. Not sold in stores. Mail $1 directly to us 
for generous supply, brush and directions. D 
CO., Dept. 23-X, 2714 S, Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE NEW WAY TO 
‘EAT AND GROW SLIM 


SECRET OF 
ACHIEVING A SLENDER FIG- 
URE WITHOUT STARVING 














| OR LABORIOUS EXERCISES. 


gesting that farmers begin immediately | 
to pay off their debts, mortgages and | 


A 10-DAY MIRACLE DIBT 


Lose 10 Ibs. in 10 Days. The fatter you 
are the more you can expect to lose on this 
low-calorie diet. 


Containg Vitamin Charts and Menus. Thies 
book can reduce your weight and KEEP you 
slim—make sure you get enough a 
Improve = personal appearance—Banish 
that tired feeling and step up your Charm 
quotient. 


Send 25c¢ in coin oF Stamps to 


PATHFINDER READER SERVICE 
Pathfinder Bidg. Washington, "D. C. 


PROSTATE DISEASE 





Don’t guess about your health. Send 
today for our Free lustrated booklet 
“Facts for Men Past 40." This booklet 
explains in detail latest facts about 
prostate disease. 

For years, men from every walk of 
life — ministers. octors, | en 
farmers, railroad men, and awyers 
coming from every state have pene ted 
by our mild and effective srontmnens for 

iments common to men pas 

Don't delay another day in the 
sg I Ape receive your booklet by re- 
urn 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 


DEPT.P, MILFORD, KANSAS 


Gentlemen: Please send | me your 
FREE booklet of FACT. 


Address . 
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EDITORIAL 





Birth Certificate 

HAIRMAN McNUTT of the War 
Manpower Commission took a 
practical and sensible step when he 
ruled that birth certificates should no 
longer be required of an applicant for 
employment on any secret, confidential 
or restricted contract. A simple signed 
declaration of the applicant that he is a 

U. S. citizen will henceforth suffice. 
The fact is, and the War and Navy 
Departments found it out long ago, that 
many states were rather late in begin- 
ning to keep vital statistics. And in 
several states records have been lost. 


- The result was that many men whose 


ancestors had been in this country for 
many generations could not furnish 
birth certificates. To meet that situation 
Census Bureau records have been ac- 
cepted, but the Bureau became swamp- 
ed with more than 15,000 requests a 
week. 

Under the new ruling the door is not 
opened wide to fifth columnists. The 
applicant must make his statement of 
citizenship in the presence of an Army 
or Navy representative, and he must 
also sign a statement that he has read 
and understands the penalties for mis- 
representing his status. That penalty 
may amount to a $10,000 fine and five 
years in prison. 


gq 
School of War 


AR is a hard school, but its 
head teacher, Necessity, has 
always been an efficient master. 


We are learning a lot of things in this 
war—learning them because we have to. 
We are daily faced with stubborn, 
threatening problems, and we must con- 
quer them or suffer. All our ingenuity 
is brought out, and when American in- 
genuity, inventiveness and resourceful- 
ness are thrown into high gear they go 
places. 


Our leading article in this number 
deals with the rapidly developed sci- 
ence and industry of dehydration by 
which a tenfold saving of tonnage is 
accomplished, by way of meeting the 
problem of scarcity of cargo space and 
of tin for packing. Thought on the same 
problem by the Army Service of Sup- 
ply has resulted in a further saving of 
10 per cent in cargo space—20 per cent 
in the case of some critical materials— 
through revision of packing methods. 





Hutton in The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Just One Treatment for Venomous Snakes 


Many of these things discovered un- 
der heavy pressure, in the crisis of self- 
preservation, will serve us henceforth. 
Every day now American ingenuity is 
freeing us more and more, not only 
from our dependence on foreigners and 
foreign products, but from dependence 
on many things, circumstances and con- 
ditions. We are going to be able not 
only to keep cool in summer and warm 
in winter, but we are going to have on 
hand and in handy form the same need- 
ed fresh products at all seasons. We 
are, as one instance, solving our serious 
old problem of transportation cost by 
this same dehydration process. 

We believe in Yankee ingenuity. We 
believe in it so much that we expect so- 
lutions, in the not too distant future, of 
our two most pressing problems of to- 
day—the rubber shortage, and the sub- 
marine evil. 


g 


George White, theatrical producer, 
filed a petition in bankruptcy, listing 
among his remaining assets “a Rolls 
Royce.” That should come under the 
title, “Americana.” 
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Boys for Farms 


In order to secure boys to help on farms 
for the summer, I suggest that farmers j 
need of help advertise in any local paper 
for “boys from 10 to 14 years of age given 
room and board and a daily ride on old 
Dobbin.” I am sure there are hundreds of 
them who are sitting around the house get- 
ting into mischief. 

Anna D. Millhouser 


Vienna, Va. 


Will Rogers Stories 


We are offering a prize of five dollars 
for the best anecdote or story on Will 
Rogers. All entries must reach us }y 
August first. 

Cyril Clemens 
International Mark Twain Society 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


“The Jap, He” 
I protest that PATHFINDER is guilty 


of psychological misrepresentation when it 
refers to our enemy, Japan, as “She.” That 
is obsolete. Perhaps it would be much 
better if PATHFINDER would follow th: 
example of others and say “The Jap 
and “He.” ‘The rape of Nanking, the out- 
rage at Pearl Harbor and the massacre at 
Hong Kong certainly could not be called 
the feminine touch. 








Birtley A. Ball 
Hoodsport, Wash. 


Recording on Wire 


You are rather behind the times in your 
account of a recording mechanism, as set 
out on page 12 of your issue of the 4th 
Recording on wire . . . is not the invention 
of a 26-year-old assistant physicist at Chi 
cago. {This was an old invention as far 
back as 1920. In that year I saw and 
used such a device in Washington. It was 
known as the Poullson Telautophone or 
‘Telautograph. It seems that it was invent 
ed and patented about 1902 or 1903 by 
Poullson and one of the phonograph manu- 
facturers had acquired an interest in the 
patents and had prevented production and 
sale. The case was then in the courts... 

This was not an experimental model, but 
a commercial machine which I saw and 
used. It was also shown connected to a 
telephone and the instrument would start 
and stop when the phone was used. After 
a message or transcription had been put on 
the wire mageetaally it could be used 
over and over, or by reversing the mag- 
netic current the entire transcription could 
be erased {rom the wire. 


Jos, F, Ellis 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


& 





Conserving Tires 


Your “Kiss the Tires Goodbye” was the 
best capitulation of rubber knowledge I 
have ever seen. I want the (four) copies 
to hand to my assistants. By the. way, a 
similar article on “how to conserve tires” 
would be equally timely .. . 

A. L. Murray 


President, Auburn Rubbe; Co. 
Auburn, Ind. 

(Mr. Murray, a rubber specialist and manufacturer 
of long experience, makes the point in his letter that 
few people bother to repair the tire as well as the 
tube when they have a puncture. Each puncture in 
the casing he points out, permits water to be forced 
into the small hole. Water may ultimately rot the 
fabric, he says, then perhaps break it and cause a 
blowout. Tire punctures should be plugged or cov- 
ered when the tube is repaired; it can be done at 
only slightly higher cost by most tire men, and 
prolongs the tire’s life—Ed.] 
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Call to Colors 


It seems incredible that with 400,000 
registered in the profession America is 
begging for nurses. The present need is 
fourfold: 1) To recruit 55,000 young 

omen to enter nursing schools this 
year; 2) To bring fenare 4 retired or in- 

tive nurses back into duty to relieve 
active nurses for the services; 3) To 
train thousands of volun- 
teer nurses aides; 4) To 
neet the demands of the 
Army and Navy which need 
50,000 by the end of next 
year. 

By far the most pressing 
eed is nurses for the armed 
forces. The problem seems 
to be not so much in getting 
active nurses to volunteer 
for the services, but in find- 
ing others not eligible for 
the services to relieve the 
eligibles, War industries and 
the women’s auxiliaries lure 
prospective student nurses, 
while already registered 
nurses in some cases shun 
the services for hospital 
nursing or private duty 
(‘luxury nursing”), for air- 
lines, public health posts or 
wartime marriage. 

Any young woman wish- 
ing to serve with the Army 
or Navy Nurse Corps must 
first enroll with the American Red 
Cross First Reserve which is the official 
reservoir from which the services draw. 
To be eligible, she must be a single, 
registered nurse between 21 and 40, in 

good health and graduated from a hos- 
pital with at least 50 occupied beds. 
Upon enrollment in the First Reserve, 
her name is turned over to the service 
of her choice and she becomes subject 
to call for duty. It would not be fair to 
pass on without adding that: only a 
negligible few refuse to serve: when 
their call comes. 


Of the 98,000 nurses eligible for the 
services, about 30,000 are in the First 
Reserve with only 12,000 of these serv- 
ing with the armed forces as yet. The 
Government is strongly urging all of the 
remaining 60,000 or more to enroll: 

The Red Cross is faced with the task 
of recruiting 2,500 eligibles a montlr for 
the Army and 500 a month for the Navy: 
No small task, but Miss Mary Beard,/na- 
tional director of the Red Cross Nursing 


WOMAN’S WORLD 


( Title Copyrighted) 


News and Comment of Interest To Women 


Service, is working assiduously toward 
that end. A student reserve has been 
set up to give senior nursing students an 
opportunity to enroll and i ready for 
service with the Army or Navy Nurse 
Corps upon graduation. A few weeks 
ago the entire senior nursing class of 
Washington, 150 girls, pledged itself. 
When the Army calls a nurse from 
the Red Cross First Reserve it gives her 





These Army Nurses Escaped from Corregidor to Australia 


the relative rank of second lieutenant. 
Until last March all nurses in the Corps 
held relative officer rank. In that month 
the Army proved in what esteem it 
holds its Nurse Corps by raising Mrs. 
Julia O. Flikke, Superintendent of the 
Corps, to a full ranking colonel. It was 
the first time in history that a woman 
became a full ranking Army officer. Col. 
Flikke says that although nurses go 
where they are sent to serve, most of 
them are eager for overseas service. 
Army nurses are now serving in 219 
stations in continental U. S. and abroad, 
some at unknown bases. The Arm 
needs 6,000 nurses for every million al. 
diers. 

The chief of the Navy Nurse Corps 
is Lieutenant Commander Sue Dauser. 
She distinguishes between the Army 
and Navy nurses in this manner: While 
the Army nurse cares for the sick, corps- 
men care for the Navy sick. Navy 
nurses act as instructors of corpsmen 
and administrators responsible to the 


doctors. They travel on the hospital 
ship which follows the combatant ships, 
are not aboard battleships, cruisers or 
destroyers, which explains why they 
teach corpsmen. Congress has just pass- 
ed a bill granting the rank of ensign to 
nurses entering the Corps. 

For every million men the Navy re- 
quires 3,000 nurses. Therefore the 
Corps must expand with the Navy. The 
reserves are not put on act- 
ive duty until the base. hos- 
pitals are ready for them, 
leaving the nurses in civilian 
life as long as possible. 

Being in either of the 
Service Nurse. Corps is not 
so much a career, the girls 
find, as it is a full life of 
service. These are a high 
type of woman who have 
pledged their future to the 
country at a time when the 
country most needs them. 
Lt. (J. G.) Gertrude B. Ar- 
nest, chief nurse at Pearl 
Harbor Naval Hospital, 
spoke proudly of the morale 
of her personnel both dur- 
ing and after the attack: 
“The nurses worked until 
they dropped on their feet. 
They came through gallant- 
ly, those women from all 
over the U. S.” It is to 
join these gallant women 
that Uncle Sam is now calling nurses 
to the colors. 


LL 


Spice Shortage 

There is no reason why the Amer- 
ican housewife should be without spices 
and condiments because of the war. 
True, cloves, cinnamon, black pepper, 
mace, vanilla, nutmeg, allspice, cara- 
way, and poppy seeds are likely to be 
hard to buy when the impact of the 
fall of Malaya really hits our food mar- 
ket. But with true Yankee ingenuity, this 
a cooks can keep our food de- 
liciously spiced by turning to American 
products, or, better still, by growing 
their own spices. 

Spices being grown commercially in 
the United States are paprika, which 
formerly came from central Europe, 
and cayenne pepper, mustard, sesame, 
dill and sage. Spices which can be 
grown satisfactorily in almost any 
home garden are sage, thyme, rosemary 
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and other leafy condiments, providing 
healthy cuttings are obtained from plant 
merchants. 

The spice picture, however, is not so 
dark as it may appear at present if 
housewives carefully conserve present 
supplies. The Latin American countries 
are exploring the possibilities of grow- 
ing a number of the spices formerly 
grown only in the East Indies. And it 
is expected the United States itself will 
produce an increasingly large crop of 
condiments in the future. 

TT 


Hot Sandwiches 


Now that you will be spending more 
time at home on week-ends, there will 
be more lunches to plan. A hot sand- 
wich can be the basis of the meal with 
not much more than a dessert added. 

Directions: In two cups boiling wa- 
ter cook two cups sliced onions until 
tender (about ten minutes). Thicken 
with flour mixed with cold water and 
cook several minutes longer. Stir in two 
cups cut-up leftover or canned meat 
and heat thoroughly. Season with salt 
and pepper, and add dried celery tops 
or parsley, if desired. A dash of chili 
sauce or tomato catsup is also good. 
Serve on bread or biscuits, using slaty 





248—A filet crochet edging and this colorful stitchery make linens 
unusual and lovely! 


244—Enjoy embroidering these chubby animals on infant clothes 
and nursery accessories. 


details. 


full details. 







Price of patterns 16c (in coins) each. 


of gravy. The children will like it. 


ca 


Sweet Potatoes 
Some morning when you have orange 
juice for the family at breakfast, save 
the orange shells and fill them for din- 
ner with whipped sweet potatoes. 
Ingredients: Four cups sweet pota- 


Word Origins 


Nazi: In answer to a request from 
one of our readers we print here the 
origin of the word “Nazi.” It is, of 
course, the name applied to the Hit- 


lerites, or the German fascists, and 
is merely an abbreviation of the full 
name of the National Socialist Party 
organized by Adolph Hitler—“Na- 
tionalsozialistiche Deutsche Arbeiter- 
Partei,” meaning German National 
Socialist Worker Party. 





toes, boiled or baked; two teaspoons 
salt; two tablespoons melted butter; 
orange juice to moisten and whip; eight 
to ten orange shells; one-fourth tea- 
spoon cinnamon; and one-fourth tea- 
spoon nutmeg. 

Directions: Whip potatoes with salt, 


Summer Stitchery 


Number contains full details. 


Number contains full details. 


7315—You'll find endless uses for these dainty lace doilies. They're in 
the popular pineapple design and so easy to do. 


7318—This smart jacket will be indispensable to your summer ward- 
robe. It’s done in jiffy knit, in inexpensive rug cotton. Number contains 


Number contains full 


Complete instructions are included in each pattern. 
Address all orders to Needlecraft Editor PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


PATHFINDER 


butter, spices and orange juice. Pile it 
into orange shells while it is hot. Deco- 
rate top by forcing potato through pas. 
try tube. Bake about 20 mniutes at 35v 
degrees F. Remove from oven and top 
each with cherry. 

To prepare shells, cut off tops of 
clean skinned oranges and remove pulp 
and juice with sharp knife. May be 
stored in refrigerator to keep them fresh. 

rT 


Household Hints 


q Pewter may be cleaned with brass 
polish applied with a soft cloth. If the 
pewter is to be used for foods, wash it 
in hot water and suds, rinse in hot water 


and dry. 


@ Soap jelly may be used for sham- 
pooing upholstery or small rugs; for 
washing painted furniture, woodwork 
and walls; for lingerie washing and hair 
shampoos. 


q If you make your own house- 


» dresses, remember that the most com- 


fortable ones have plenty of room. 


g Put a little water, milk or cream 
into fudge frosting that thickens too 
quickly, stirring until it has the right 
consistency. 
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$071—"‘At ease!’ in this playsuit and skirt for sunny 
acations. Sizes 12 to 20 and 30 to 40. Size 16, en- 
emble, 5 yards 35 inch fabric. 


4075—The Junior Miss likes this lovely dirndl in a 
gay flower print with a contrasting front panel. Sizes 
1 to 17. Size 13, 3% yards 35 or 39 inch fabric and 
a yard contrast 


9034—The right dress for the wonian-on-the-go— 
this two piecer with smart long jacket. Sizes 12 to 20. 
Size 16, 444 yards 35 inch fabric. 


Price of each pattern is 16c (im coins), The 


Summer Fashien Beok is 10 cents. Address the 
PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 243 West 
i7th Street, New York, N. ¥. 








RELIGION 





Minister Training 


Churches generally have found that 
the war is causing a shortage of clergy 
and ministerial candidates. Many young- 
er pastors are in the Chaplains Corps; 
meantime seminaries are not training 
students fast enough to replace retiring 
ministers. In Georgia the Methodist 
Church has devised a program to relieve 
the shortage. A committee headed by 
Preston S. Arkwright, of Atlanta, pres- 


Acme 
Arkwright Planned for More Preachers 


ident of the Georgia Power Company, 
and Bishop Arthur J. Moore, seeks to: 
1) Present to young men the opportun- 
ity of service in the ministry; 2) inter- 
pret the “call to preach”; 3) provide 
scholarships for ministerial students. 

In connection with the third point, 
the Candler School of Theology at Em- 
ory University has instituted a work- 
scholarship program. Students who get 
the scholarships earn them while in 
school by serving as student pastors, 
pastor’s assistants and leaders in church 
departments, particularly in rural areas 
where the shortage of preachers is acute. 


ee 


Witnesses’ Defenders 


Jehovah’s Witnesses are a sect which 
frequently annoys the more orthodox 
churches. Witnesses distribute pam- 
phlets attacking other churches; they 
enter homes with evangelical zeal to 
play argumentative phonograph records. 
But recently, when the Supreme Court, 
in a five-to-four decision, upheld the 
right of local communities to tax the 
distributors of religious literature (the 
taxes are largely aimed at Witnesses), 
churches began a mass protest against 
this “grave invasion” of religious liberty. 
A survey by Religious News Service 
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shows that numerous church publica- 
tions, both Protestant and Catholic, 
have protested the Court's decision. The 
Christian Leader called for “moral sup- 
port, and, if needed, open and substan- 
tial financial support to the Jehovah's 
Witnesses in an unremitting effort to 
have this decision changed.” 

e The Washington County (Ohio) 
Ministerial Association went on record 
to oppose an ordinance before Marietta 
City Council designed to curb the Wit- 
nesses’ activities. The ordinance came 
on the heels of a near-riot between Wit- 
nesses and service men and veterans. 

© New Jersey’s Supreme Court hand- 
ed down a decision setting aside a ver- 
dict against two Witnesses who refused 
to permit their children to salute a flag 
in school. The Court said the salute was 
a “gesture of love and respect,” and 
that the flag was “dishonored by a 
salute by a child in reluctant and terri- 
fied obedience to a command of secular 
authority which clashes with the dic- 
tates of conscience.” The children were 
dismissed from school for refusing to 
salute, and the parents then charged 
with failure to compel attendance. 


CAPITAL CHAT 





Congressional Bluebook 


HE Congressional Directory is the 

official bluebook for the use of the 
United States Congress. It is a Gavern- 
ment information service in itself, but 
the first part of it is devoted entirely 
to the biographies of the Senators and 
Congressmen, by states, Reading these 
pages is, with one exception, as formal 
as reading Who’s Who. 

The exception is Rep. Nat Patton, of 
Texas. He is the one who introduced 
King George of England and King 
George of Greece to the virile Texas 
handshake and startled them with a “Hi 
ya, Cousin George” at their respective 
Capitol receptions. Now Nat Patton's 
Western informality has even invaded 
the pages of the Directory. 

In the place where the biography of 
Nat Patton should have appeared in the 
May, 194IF, edition of that venerable 
book the Representative noted in a 
neighborly way: “Since last biography, 
he and Mrs. Patton have become grand- 
parents—James Patton LeGory, son of 
oldest daughter, Mrs. Bessie Louise Le- 
Gory, and her husband, Mr. Joe Gus Le 
Gory, born at Crockett, Tex., July 12, 
1940.” Now, says the Directory, the Nat 
Pattons are grandparents again. Well, 
it seems that someone told someone and 
besides, it’s in the last edition of the 
Directory, just out. After Nat Patton’s 
name is this, in lieu of a biography: “He 
and Mrs. Patton are grandparents again 
—Martha Ruth Patton, born, ete: . . .” 
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. Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, seTl or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
PINDER readers. 

Classified Rates—30 cents a word; minimum 
10,words. Each initial and group of figures, 
as well as each part of the name and address, 
will be counted as words. 

Address—Classified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 













AGENTS WANTED 


MONEY MAKING SENSATION! Sell friends 50 name 


imprinted Personal Christmas Cards only $1.00— 
free samples. Outstanding line 30 assortments 30c up. 
Patriotic Cards. Experience unnecessary. Famous 21 
assortment on approval. Special Offer. Hedenkamp, 
343 Broadway, Dept. PM-718, New York. 





BIG PROFIT LINE CHRISTMAS CARDS! Sell 50 
magnificent assorted name imprinted cards $1.00— 
Free Samples. Also complete line box assortments. 
Special Sample Offer. Heather Greetings, 426 Spring- 
field, Mass. 
BUSINESS SERVICE 


PREE! “How To Collect Bad Debts,’ Browning, 2720-1 
Broadway, New York City. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


SPECIAL WORK FOR WOMEN, Demonstrate lovely 
dresses in your home. Earn to $23.00 weekly, get 

own dresses Free. No investment. Give age, Dress 

size. Fashion Frocks, Desk 41032, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MAGAZINES 


SAVINGS ON ALL MAGAZINES—Our Subscription 

Department operates a large General Magazine 
Subscription Agency and can give you the benefit of 
rock-bottom rates on all magazines published. Before 
you subscribe for any publication or group of publica- 
tions, write us for a special money-saving quotation. 
-—— Subscription Dept., Pathfinder, Washington, 











MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS _ 


FUNDS NEEDED to Continue Promising Experiment 

for Multiple Sclerosis Remedy. Subscribe to Maga- 
zines Through Me. ‘“‘Post,’’ ‘‘Colliers,’’ $3.00 Year. 
L. Walther, Chardon, Ohio. 


MEDICAL 


RHEUMATISM—Arthritis-Neuritis-Sciatica. Why con- 

tinue suffering the qoutes pons of these diseases 
when usual remedies have failed? Learn about a mod- 
ern, trustworthy, non-surgical method that gives re- 
sults when older methods fail. This marvelous treat- 
ment is completely explained in New Free Book pub- 
lished by Ball Clinic, Department 6305, Excelsior 
Springs, Missouri—One of the ‘World’s Famous Health 
Resorts. Write today. No obligation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JAPS ARE COMING! Read George Washington’s 
Vision. 25c (coin, no stamps) brings true copy. 
. ."’ 5101 France So., Minneapolis Minn. 
8 eee : # PT’ 
SOLVE PROBLEMS WITH ONTOLOGY. Attract suc- 

cess, confidence, health, happiness, through secret 
mind power. Free booklet. Alexander Keene, 82-B, 
Sedalia, Missouri. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


16 PRINTS or 8 prints and 2 enlargements, or 8 en- 
larged (4x6) prints 25c. Fast Service. Perfect Film 
Service, LaCrosse, Wisc. 7 
8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 30c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wisconsin. 


PICTURES OF PRESIDENTS 


SHOWING EACH PRESIDENT from the start of 

our republic to the present day—from George 
Washington to Franklin D. Roosevelt. Each with 
facsimile signature and photographic likeness. Also 
shows the Bill of Rights. 
tive colors with U. S. flag in red, white and blue. 
Suitable for framing or using as is for club, library, 
den, office or home. Nothing else like it ever 
before published. Send 50c, or three for $1.00, stamps 
or coin. Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas Street, 
N. E., Washington, D. C. 


TS SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGWRITERS—SEND POEM For Immediate Con- 
sideration and Free Rhyming Dictionary. Richard 
Brothers, 14 Woods Building, Chicago. 




















VIEWS OF THE NATION’S CAPITAL 





Beautiful Lithographed Views of World’s Greatest 
Capital. Large panoramic view of Capitol, New Su- 
preme Court, Lincoln Memorial, National Museum, 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington Monument, Sen- 
ate, White House, War and Navy Buildings, Pan 
American Union, Library of Congress, Treasury Build- 
ing, D. A. R. Building, Bureau of Engraving, Botanic 
Garden, Agriculture Building, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Corcoran Gallery of Art. Cherry Blossoms, Mount 
Vernon, and all Government buildings and places of 
interest. Every home and school should have a copy 
of this authoritative photographic presentation of our 
country’s greatest and most important city. Make 
nice graduation, birthday or party gifts. Send 25¢ 
stamps or coin, or dollar bill for 5 copies, postpaid. 


PATHFINDER READERS SERVICE 
Pathfinder Building, WASHINGTON, D. c. 








PASTIME and SMILES 





Brain Teaser 


A farm boy wished to take several 
days to visit his State Fair. His father 
said: “If you will go into the cellar and 
bring back enough apples to give me 
half that you bring back and half an 
apple over; and then give your mother 
half that you have left and half an apple 
over; then give your sister half that you 
have left and half an apple over, and 
have just one apple left, without having 
to cut any apples, you may go.” How 
many apples did the boy have to bring? 
Answer next week. 

Answer to Last Week's: A man gave 
to a Sunday School of 100 members 
$100 worth of presents apportioned in 
this manner: to each teacher, a $5 
present; to each superintendent, a $1 
present; to each pupil a 5-cent present. 
How many teachers, superintendents 
and pupils in the school? The average 
present was $1. To give each teacher 
$5 is 400 cents above the average; and 
each pupil 5 cents is 95 cents a the 
average. Calling the 400 cents a loss 
and the 95 cents a gain, each loss is 
4 4/19 times each gain. Thus to have 
losses and gains equal there must be 
4 4/19 times as many pupils as teach- 
ers. The number 80 is the lowest in- 
tegral multiple of 4 4/19, which gives 
the proportion 1:4 4/19 :: 19.80. Thus 
there are 19 teachers, 80 pupils and one 
superintendent. 


—— 


Smiles 


“I suppose the gas rationing has 
slowed down the pace of life for you 





Geographic Tabloid 





PALESTINE 


Location—Between the Mediterranean 
Sea and the River Jordan, in Asia. 

Area—10,429 sq. mi. 

Population—1 529,559, 

Capital—Jerusalem (Pop. 135,900). 

Government—Governed since 1923 
by Great Britain under mandate grant- 
ed by the League of Nations. Adminis- 
tered by Civil Administration and high 
Commissioner appointed by the King. 

High Commissioner—Sir Harold Al- 
fred MacMichael. 

Religion—Jerusalem is a Holy City 
for three faiths — Christian, Jewish 
and Moslem. : 

Education—Dual system, Arab and 
Hebrew, prevails, Not compulsory. 

Products—Citrus fruits, melons, olives, 
figs, bananas, cereals, wine, limestone, 
gypsum, sulphur, rock salt. 


PATHFINDER 


people in the East?” 
“Not at all. I used to walk to the cx; 
now I run for the bus.” 


She—“I met a very polite man to 
day.” 

He—“How was that?” 

She—“I must have been carrying m 
umbrella carelessly, for I poked him i 
the eye. I said, ‘So sorry.’ And he saic 
‘Don't mention it—I have another ey: 
left!’ ” 


“Come, come, son, this isn’t going t 
hurt. Don’t you know that Dr. Drill 
a painless dentist?” 

“Maybe he’s painless, but I’m not.’ 





RHYME & REASON 





SATISFIED flower is one whos 
petals are about to fall. The most 
beautiful rose is one hardly more than « 
bud wherein the pangs and ecstasies o! 
desire are working for larger and fine: 
growth, 
—CARL SANDBURG 


os a 2 


If you wish to appear agreeable in so- 
ciety, you must consent to be taught many 
things which you know already. 

—LAVATER 


a oc o 


He who obeys with modesty will |: 
worthy some day of being allowed to 


command, 
—CICERO 
— How to Typewrite Rapidly — 


cert mand 


2Gnt mand 





Slow Typist Won't Hold Job 


Touch typists finish their work in half the time 
o- others take. No wonder bosses prefer to hire 

em! 

So, if you’re looking for a typing job, don’t go 
unprepared. You can learn touch-typing at home 
easily with the keyboard chart in our Home Service 
Instruction booklet. 

With exercises you learn to reach any key with- 
out looking; you keep your eyes On your copy. 

That’s the way to job-winning accuracy, speed! 
Our 32-page booklet has the keyboerd chart and the 
exercises you need to get typing skill. Gives rules 
for typing business, official, social letters, statistics: 
for centering typing on page. 





Send 16c¢ (in coins) for your copy of ‘‘Teach 
Yourself Touch Typewriting,”’ to PATHFINDER 
Home Service, 635 Sixth Avenue, New York, N, Y¥. 


Also available at 16c each are the following: 
No. 113—“The Quick Way To Smart Grooming.” 


No. 146—‘‘Home Course In New Ballroom 
Dances.”’ 
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JULY 18, 1942 


ID you notice the American flags in color on the covers 
D of most magazines this last week? PATHFINDER re- 

sponded to the request of the American Association 
of Publishers and selected a flag picture from the noted 
\merican photographer, H. M. Lambert, a fine flowing view 
of “Old Glory,” and combined with it a symbolical photo- 
map of the United States, showing the armed services, in- 
dustry and agriculture—all harmonizing in a victory pattern 
for our’war effort. We hope you liked it! 


x k *& 


When the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wickard, de- 
livered himself the other day of a seriously-worded warning 
to the American people that they would soon have difficulty 
purchasing anything but the necessities of life, he misjudged 
the temper of our population, we believe. We don’t have to 
be seared into doing our share in this war. We need more 

han anything else to be told the truth, and we hope official 
\\ ashington finds it out some day, 

Wé have long believed that the hardest lesson for a poli- 

tician to learn is the simple theorem that a straight line is the 
hortest distance between two points. That’s one of the basic 
reasons, we believe, why there is so much circumlocution, 
o much beating about the bush, in official Washington 
u day. 

We need, as an auxiliary to the fine job being done today 
in the production of implements of war, a bit of straight, 
direct thinking on the part of those in charge—not in Detroit, 
nor Cleveland, nor Seattle—but right here in our own Wash- 
ington. Honest disclosure to the people of this country of 
what we are up against, so that we may take the necessary 
measures to help. This business of scaring us with mysterious 
warnings somehow or other has a habit of leaving the Amer- 
ican people cold, distrustful and, to a certain extent, con- 
tributes to the danger, the great danger, of public apathy. 


x * * ; 


A Harvard scientist has come out of seclusion and reveals 
that the ideal post-war habitation will consist of model towns 
of 5,000 population settled upon super-highways, com- 
munities with a combination of small factories and homes. 
The savant could have saved himself a lot of work if he had 
simply gone out to the vicinity of Dearborn, Mich., and seen 
what Henry Ford has done there. Mr. Ford, long ago, vis- 
ioned the desirability of small factories, utilizing local water 
power facilities and the building of localized industries in the 
home neighborhoods. A visit through the Ford-sponsored 
settlements around Dearborn a week ago gave us convincing 
testimony of the basic soundness of the idea. 


x *k * 


Exactly two-thirds of the states have yet to hold their 
primaries, pointing to the November elections. This brings 
us to the one all-important duty of our citizens, as we see it. 

Register and vote! 

Regardless of party alliances, it is your duty to exercise 
your right of suffrage. Voting is the keystone of the arch 
of democratic government, and if you fail to exercise this 
right, you have no right to criticize the Government or 
any of its officials. 

Apathy of the voters can_well be a dry-rot that may 
undermine our democratic institutions. 


x *k * 


Christenings are interesting and happy events, when- 
ever they take place. The other day we were invited to 
the christening of a daughter of the Finnish Minister to the 
United States and Madame Procope, here in Washington. 
A popular couple, in spite of the exigencies of war which 
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Between 
You and Me 
—and the Gatepost 


finds brave little Finland pitted against Russia in a defensive 
war. The infant was baptized in water brought from the 
Holy Land. Her godfather was Preston Davie, a direct 
descendant of one of the signers of the American Constitu- 
tion; her godmother was Mrs. Evalyn Walsh McLean, her- 
self the daughter of Western pioneers. What a heritage the 
girl starts with! Born of a Finnish father and an English 
mother, in free America; baptized in the atmosphere, you 
might say, of the old America and the new. May she find 
a lasting peace in her generation when she grows up, peace 
between the many war-torn factions and countries, the 
kind of peace that will guarantee life and happiness for all 
nations, big and small alike. 


x % 


Led by church groups, a drive is developing for a 
Federal ban on alcoholic beverages for the duration of the 
war. Presdent Ida B. Wise Smith, of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, says there is a “rising tide of 
righteous indignation at the waste of critical resources” 
in the present war emergency. 

Mrs. Smith says the liquor traffic today consumes an- 
nually more than 174,000,000 pounds of sugar products 
and more than 6,000,000,000 pounds of corn, barley and 
other grains. 

Yes, and there doesn’t seem to be any restrictions what- 
ever on the amount of liquor advertising the newspapers 
and magazines may carry. 


uh 


The Navy Department says that the fighting in the 
Aleutians is handicapped by fog. People don’t generally 
understand what is meant by fog up in that island chain. 
So we went back to a most descriptive book that was written 
by one of the first scientists to visit the Territory of Alaska 
—the late Henry W. Elliott. We knew Elliott 25 years ago, 
and at that time he had already been 44 years out of Alaska 
—so here’s his description of Aleutian fogs—written in’ the 


year 1873: 






“Fog, fog, fog everywhere, rising and descending with 
the force of the wind currents that bear it—now veiling, now 
revealing the startling and impressive beauties of this vast 
sea-girt chain of the Aleutian archipelago. 

“This is the chosen land for lingering fogs. The foggy 
cloudiness of the Aleutians is most remarkable. There are 
not a dozen fogless days in the whole year at Unalaska, 
though the sun may be seen half the time. Fifty sunshiny 
days in the year is a handsome average. Thunder is never 
heard, or seldom ever, while lightning is never seen, al- 
though the dark swelling clouds suggest it. 

“But the wind—ah, the winds that riot over this range of 
rocky islands! They are always stirring. A perfect calm has 
never been recorded at Unalaska.” 


So there you have it, from an authority on the matter. 
We can sympathize with the armed forces for their apparent 
failure to “see” through this fog. All we can do is to hope 
that when they do, victory comes shining through it all 


—one of these early days, 
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Let Us GIVE You 
this Sensational 







SLIDE RULE 


Yours FREE!—Man’s Most Useful Tool.” 
This genuine full-size, beautifully constructed 
Slide Rule; the most fascinating. time-saving 
device in the whole world of Mathematics! 
Solves Instantly the hardest problems of mu!i- 
tiplication, division. squaring and cubing. 
Does the work of $5.00 slide es oo six 
instead of four scales!—A, B, C, CL and 
K—plus TWO Indicators. one MiGntry a 
(ordinarily not included). Accept it now! 
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DNCATORS— hi fag Ma WR saves You TIME AND WORK 


Gets Correct Answers Instantly Pencil or Paper 
a One AAGHPTING G Scaces Instead of Only the Usual 4 


faupentet. machinist. ‘Figure your work ina FRAC” Enables You to MULTIPLY, DIVIDE, 
SQUARE, CUBE, EXTRACT 
SQUARE and°CUBE 


‘sie = BABY to use, And it's yours FREE with hous tay. 
* ROOTS! 


MATHEMATICS - 
MADE EASY 


Magic With Figures - Time-Saving Short 
Cuts-Secrets of Rapid Reckoning -Tricks 


AT LAST YOU can make figures DO what 
you WANT them to! Save your time and 
money. Solve business and household prob- 
lems. Even impress your frie nds with your 
astonishing mathematical magic! 

Here is a practical help you have always 
wanted. A book that makes you fall in love with 
figures! Clear, fun-to-read, complete. 
even those who think they “have no head for 
figures” a priceless new ability . . . popularity 
as an entertainer! 


Everythin 
a 


Complele os 
24-Page Book of 
Instructions. Soil-Proof 


Carrying Case also Included! 


fail. More Soin with numbers than you 


ever thought possible. 

MATHEMATICS MADE EASY is for instant 
reference. Tells you at once how to figure 
ANY problem the quietest, surest, easiest 
way. And if your schooling skipped any sec- 
tion of mathematics—or you want to brus! 
up on some epectat branch—this book is so 
' arranged (with 193 fascinating exercises 
Gives in 2,508 self-answering parts) that the 
whole subject becomes crystal clear. 


j ei c ’ . TT. cr T 
YOURS To Examine 5 Days FREE 


Simply mail coupon at left. Pay $1 plus a few 
cents postal charges when postman brings aheme 
for 5 DAYS’ PREE EXAMINATION. If you do not 
agree that this is one of the most entertaining books 
you have ever seen—send it back within 5 days and 
your $1 will be refunded but if you decide to keep it 
send $1 one month later and 95c one month after that 
as full payment. The Slide Rule will be yours FREE 
Address coupon to PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 


Mathematics 
Made Las) 


You Want to Know 

ut Figures! 
MATHEMATICS MADE EASY is a BIG 

book. Written in plain language everyone can 

understand. Crammed with time-saving, work- 








saving methods—for office or shop, at home 
or traveling. 

The partial contents at right can tell only a 
FEW of the many subjects in this big book of 
35 sections. Arithmetic, Algebra, Geométry— 
Business Computation, Advertising, Manufac- 
— and ee Costs, Profits. Each one, and 
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Ei 
a) Keer meepgnes - many more, explained in 
ka ‘ nines - ; easy A-B-C language. You 
¢ FREE SLIDE _ LE c 3 U Pp N » will really UNDERSTAND 
8 " J Ui 
Ht : - —and BE ABLE TO USE— 
ce : ; figures as never before! 

% a PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, . 

& 2414 DOUGLAS ST., N. E. WASHINGTON, D. C. . Ss Li F 

; : 5 cond me} MATHEMATICS MADE EASY. R witl examine it for tartling Feats 
> ays Ww: either pay postman us postage upon ee + 9 
be & receipt, then send $1 8 month later, and 95c one month after that - of “Mathemagic 

i ii as full payment—OR else return the book to you for refund of my $1. - YOU CAN DO! 

3 : FREE—SLIDE RULE with your purchase of MATHEMATICS 5 . 
5 a MADE ZASY om this Special Guu. , The entire third part of 
7 ec 

: & : , 
a SI DS « dxie's « Sgn ven odes cds eabacueebane ‘ this .volume is crammed 
iy - » with mathematical tricks 
+6 gp Address ieee ee ee eee ee tenet teers ee eeeet en eenees * and oddities. Figure-Magic 
® 8 Cite oP gy eh S State.............. " thatwill amaze your friends, 
: 8 at te 

¢ (aaa a C1 SAVE 20c! Check here if for convenience you prefer to make [& Strange combinations of 
; | oe ‘ one single emittance Cinsgend, of t hres) ... and thus, SAVE ' numbers that produce sur- 

; postage and pac charges melose check or money order for § " P 4 
a & §2.95 as cagmens te full and receive the Slide Rule at once. » rising, and sometimes hi- 
ws : Same 5-day money-back privilege applies. ' arious results. Uncanny 
ie eS ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee el guessing systems that never 
of ) 


2414 Douglas Street, N. 
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The Faster Way to 
Add 


Subtracting by 
“Complement” 
Wholesale Addition 
Ways to Prove Mul- 
tiplication 

Time-Savers for Di- 
vision 

How to Reduce 
Fractions 

How Decimals Can 
Save Time 

How to Multiply 
Faster 

How Graphs Are 
Made 

How to Compute 
Negative Numbers 

How to Solve Equa- 
tions 

7 Kinds of Triangles 

How to Prove Geo- 
metric Theorem 

Solving Equations 
by Proportion 

How to Discount 
Invoices 


E., Washington, D. C. 


Time-Saving Inter- 
est Table 
How to Find Inter- 


Use ia Short-Term 
Insurance 


How to Allow for 
Trade_ Discounts 
Computfhg Ove r- 

head, Profit 
Computing Automo- 
bile Expenses 
Household Bu ts 
42 Mathematical 
Tricks and Puzzles 
You Can Do 
A Stunt with the 
Numbers Your 
Friends Like Best 
— ae Number 


76293 
How to Bea ‘“‘Mathe- 
magician” 
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